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Literature. 


ORIGINAL. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


— 
‘he unfavourable government under which, during 
three hundred years, the Spanish nation has been labour- 
ing, ‘bas caused her language and literature to fall into 
very great neglect; and the Spaniards appear to have been 
as inattentive to the cultivation of their talents as to that 
of their lands, In spite, however, of all the adverse and 
opposing circumstances with which despotism has encum- 
pered the exertions of genius, there is a degrée of sub- 
limity in many Spanish productions which will always 
render the literature of Spain worthy of consideration, 
The Spanish poetry has beauties not less touching than 
se to be found in that of any other nation; but the 
department of literature in which the Spaniards bave 
excelled, and to which they may claim the honour of hav- 
ing given birth, is unquestionably the comic romance. 

immortal productions of the authors of Don Quixote, 
Gil Blas, Ei Bachiller de Salamanca, and several others, 
will always reflect honour on the Castilian genitis, and make 
Seon and atone for, the long silence which 





people of have been obliged to keep under the 
government of the Bourbons, and the fires and 
igons of the Inquisition. Our readers will, we doubt not, 
recive with pleasure a brief sketch of the life and writings 
af the creator of the Spanish comic Romance; of the 
suthor who opened the way in which Cervantes, Guerara, 
and some others bave attained immortality. Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza a native of Granada, afd born at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, was the first 
who attempted the formation of the comic romance. This 
geatleman was of one of the first families of Spain, and 
neeived a learned education. After having made himeelf 
master of the classical languages, and attained consider- 
able proficiency in the Hebrew and Arabic tongues, he 
was sent to the famous University of Salamanca where he 
studied philosophy, divinity, and the other sciences which 
were then taught. His application was so great that he 
was always reputed the first scholar in the university ; 
sod, while he enjoyed this distinction in every branch of 


| kerning to which he applied, he was at the same time 


laying the foundation of the comic romance, and accu- 
mulating the materials for his celebrated production, 
Lazarillo de Formes. At this early period of his life, his 
wiperior genius and accomplishments were discovered 
by the Emperor, Charles V. who, after employing him 
in some commissions of importance, sent him ambassador 
to Venice. The few moments of leisure that were allowed 
him by this important employment, he divided between 
study and gallantry ; it being, at that time, a necessary 
qualification in @ gentleman to celebrate the praises of his 
fair mistress, and to offer his tribute in the Temple of Love. 
Itis not often that we find a man possessing the activity 
Reeessary for the performance of an important political 
charge, and at the same time constant in his intercourse 
with literature and the muses. In this respect Mendoza 
an uncommon being, for it was during’ the 
his embassy that he gave to the world many 
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beautiful and classical productions of every kind. Nor 

was this period one of a quiet and ordinary character; on 

the contrary, it was at the time of the revolt in Italy, in 

consequence of which he was harrassed with so many cares 
as tobe nearly a second Charles V. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing bis immense literary labours, he performed all the 
duties of his high situation, if possible with too much zeal 
and activity. The Italians, and, indeed, all the enemies 
of despotism, charge him with having acted tyrannically ; 
but the truth perhaps is, that his conduct was merely that 
of a politician, of a man without interior morality or prin- 
ciples of his own, and whose proceedings are regulated 
solely by what he believes to be the interests of his prince, 
or of his country. That he had some such opinion of 
himself will be apparent from the following passage in one 
of his epistles :—** What poor being is an ambassador ! 
When kings wish to deceive, they begin always with us, 
The most important thing we can effect is not to do ill; 
nor_can we effect even this, if we do, or even say, any 
thing by which we:may be discovered.” _ 

In the year 1545 the Emperor chose him as his repre- 
sentative at the celebrated Council of Trent. The speech 
which he addressed to the prelates assembled at that Coun- 
cil has been universally admired, and his whole conduct 
om this occasion was such as to strengthen and confirm the 
confidente of his master. In 1847 he was sent as ambas- 
sador to the court of Rome, which was then the centre of 
all the politics ef Europe. Invested with an authority 
which made him formidable to the French party, he was 
charged with the delicate commission of abasing the arro- 
gance'of the Pope, Paul III. in the midst of his own court, 
and had at the same time to check, by force of arms, the 
Florentines, who, assisted by the French, were endeavour- 
ing to throw off the yoke of the Medici. Aman of gentle 
and mild character would have been of no use in such 
circumstances, byt the Castillian poet was of a very oppo- 
site disposition, and so much oppressed the poor Tuscans, 
that mutinies and revolts followed each other in uninter- 
rupted succession, and his severe precautions to restrain 
the revolts only increased the number of his enemies, and 
procured him the surname of ‘ The Tyrant.” Many were 
the projects contrived, by those whom he oppressed, to 
take away his life. While he was governor of Siena, a 
ball which was directed against him killed the horse he 
was riding. But nothing that was attempted against him 
had the ‘effect of inducing him to lessen the severity of 
his measures, which he continued unrelentingly till the 
death of Paul III. His successor in the papal see, Julius 
ITI. having embraced the Spanish party, conferred on 
Mendoza the title of Confalonier, or standard-bearer of 
the church. Invested with this new dignity, his next 
operation was to subdue, with arms, the rebellious subjects 
of the Pope, an undertaking which he successfully accom- 
plished. 

He continued to play the part of an able politician in 
Italy until the year 1554, when so many were the accusa- 
tions against him which were presented to the Emperor, 
that he was recalled to the court. This was not long be- 
fore the abdication of the crown by Charles V. and at the 
accession of his son, Philip II. Mendoza, although he re- 
tained his rank, had the mortification to find himeelf de. 
prived of all his political influence. Shortly after the 


accession of this new sovereign, he was banished from 
court; and the incident which ‘brought upon him this 
punishment was so uncommon, as to deserve to be noticed. 
Being one day at court, and in the royal presence, he had 
a dispute with a gentleman, who was said to be his rival 
in some affair of gallantry, and the gentleman having 
drawn his dagger against Mendoza, the Castilian poet 
seized him by the waist, and threw him out of the window 
into the street. This incident highly offended Philip, 
who, nevertheless, contented himself with imprisoning 
Mendoza for some months, and then, as we have said, 
banishing him from the court. The remainder of his life, 
after this event, was spent in retirement, but not in idle- 
ness. He composed in his retreat the very interesting 
History of the Insurrection and Civil Wars of the Moors 
of Granada, besides a variety of less important works. 
The last years of his life were devoted to the coinposition 
of songs and poetical pieces of an amorous nature. He 
died in 1575, at Valladolid, being more than seventy years 
old; and left behind him the character of having been the 
first author who had attempted to delineate human nature 
in the lively and yet natural colours of the Spanish comic 
Romance. As a statesman, his character was soo severe, 
although not dishonourable, acterding to the notions of 
the times in which he flourished ; bat his genius was truly 
original and superior. It is indeed wonderful how.a man, 
loaded as he was with heavy and serious business, and, by 
his situation in life, necessarily kept at a from the 
common people, could yet descend to the lowest scenes of 
life, and describe with minute exactitude all the petty 
intrigues, the rogueries, and the clashing interests 
humblest of mankind. — 
We shall conclude this article with a translation of one 
or two passages of this author, which will serve as a speci- 
men of his comic writings. He supposes a roguish boy, 
who was the guide of an old blind beggar, rich for a man 
in his situation, but s0 covetous that the boy scarcely re~ 
ceived from him any thing to eat. The boy was, in con- 
sequence, obliged to purloin from his master what he 
deemed necessary for his subsistence, and was by no means 
moderate in his thefts,—his wants being always as large, 
as the disposition of the blind man to supply them was 
small. Every day, at dinner, it was the practice of the 
boy to drink the greater part of his master’s wine. The 
old man speedily perceived the trick, and took the prudent 
precaution of placing the jug between his legs, keeping 
hold of it all the while with his hand: but the cunning 
servant was not long in contriving the means of quenching 
his thirst ; for inserting a long rye-straw into the jug, the 
wine flowed threugh it to his mouth, as naturally as ever 
iron was attracted by the loadstones In vain the blind 
man, discovering the contrivance, invented new methods 
to seeure his wine. The boy made a small hole in the 
jug, and covering it with wax, conveyed away the wine 
through this channel. By similar contrivances, the stores 
of the master almost always fell into the power of the 
hungry and repacious servant. One day, a bunch of 
grapes having been given to the old man, he determined, 
for once in his life, to be bountiful. The boy was invited 
to partake of the fruit; but to make the enjoyment as 
equal as possible, it was stipulated, that each should help 
himeelf in turn, and that neither of them should take 
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more than one grape at atime. They had not eaten long | 


when the master began to take the grapes two by two, 
and the boy, not to be behind his master, took them 
three by three, four by four, and, finally, as many as he 
could. The grapes being finished, the old man took 
the stalk in his hand, and after some consideration, 
** My boy, (said he,) thou hast cheated me, and eaten 
the grapes at least three by three.’’—‘* No, master, (re- 
plied the lad) I have not. How can you be so suspicious ?” 
—** Because (answered the blind man) I ate them two by 
two, and thou wert silent.” In this manner the blind 
man and his guide lived in a continual state of discord. 
The boy, as was natural, robbed the man of almost every 
thing that was eatable; but the master, in his turn, took 
an unmerciful revenge upon the shoulders of his servant. 
Tired, at length, at this constant exercise of the law of 
the strongest, the boy took leave of his master ina mane 
ner somewhat curious, One very wet day, our mendicants 
had employed themselves in asking alms under some 
piazzas or porches, when the man hearing the rain fall 
heavily, and perceiving that the night was coming on, 
ordered his servant to conduct him home. They accord- 
ingly left the piazzas, and proceeded through the square 
towards a brook, over which it was necessary to leap, 
unless they chose to pass through it, at the expense of 
wetting their feet and legs, a thing by no means agreeable 
in winter. The boy therefore proposed to the blind man 
to conduct him to a very narrow part of the rivulet, over 
which he could easily leap; but, instead pf doing so, he 
Jed him to the front of a stone-pillar, which was in the 
square, and then pretending to cross the rivulet, ‘* Now 
you can leap, (said he) but leap as far as possible, for the 
rain has swollen the brook.” ‘The old man stepped back, 
and then leaping with all his force, he fell against the 
pillar with so tremendous a shock, that he was deprived 
of sense; and the boy, running away, in this manner they 
parted, , 

We might add a great number of amusing passages 
from this au:hor, byt. fearing we have already made this 
paper too long, we shall for the present conclude. 








Wiographtcal Potices. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
[FROM “ BOADEN’S LIFE OF MRS, SIDDONS.”] 
a 

*“* When Mrs. Siddons quitted Drury-lane Theatre, at 
the end of her first season, the new management had come 
into full vigour, and it may be presumed that Sheridan 
looked only for supporters to the Comic Muse; he was 
then rifling, or, as he feared, spoiling Vanbrugh’s Relapse, 
and successfully composing his School for Scandal, on 
which his dramatic fame. rests, and may rest securely. 
But whether he was actually blind, or partial, or in- 
different, one geneman, no mean judge of his profession, 
immediately engaged Mrs, Siddons for bis theatre at Bir- 
mingham. There, under the management of Richard 
Yates, she acted the first business ; and. it was at Birming- 
ham, in the summer of 1776, that Henderson first saw 
our great actress. He was immediately struck. with, her 
excellence, and pronouneed that she never would be sur- 
passed. He did more than this; he wrote directly to 
Palmer, the Bath, manager, to advise an engagement of 
her without delay,’ ag of the utmost importance to his 
concern—=but her east of characters being at that time 
consigned by artiele to another lady, te could not imme- 
diately attend to Henderson's advive, which, however, did 
not sleep in his ear; for at Bath Mrs, Siddons nourished 
a fame in her art, and @ fashionable connexion, that to- 
gether, in @ few, years, brought her to the metropolis in 
triumph.” ; 

Of nes sojourn at Bath—of the accidental cireumstances 
to which she owed a great part of her populatity. in thet 








*s more select London” ahd of her grand appearance at } 


Brury-lane in 1782, we bave the following detailed Aes | BOL, 100, Was remembcred ; and the tide of popularity soon | 


—_ 
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count; and it is in our opinion'so ably written, that, un- 
usually long as the extract may appear, we are tempted 
to give it nearly in full, as we are sure that we should be 
maiming both the author and the actress were we to endea- 
vour to abridge it too much. 

‘¢ From the time that our great tragedian had quitted 
the metropolis, her professional course had been well 
directed. Younger, Wilkinson, and Palmer, were her 
managers ; and in York, the impression she left was highly 
gratifying to. the judicious. 1 have before me the recol- 
lections of a most.excellent critic, who preferred at that 
time her Euphrasia, Alicia, Rosalind, Matilda, and Lady 
Townley. It may hardly’ be suspected by the followers 
of her maturer efforts, that one of her most applauded 
parts at Manchester was the character of Hamlet. I can 
imagine that Garrick, when he heard of it, repeated his 
accustomed “Eb! that’s bold.. What! Hamlet the Dane?” 
I do not imagine, on our larger stages, upon which the 
performer walks so much, that. Mrs. Siddons was: ever 
desired in that or any other male character; reading the | 
play from the desk does not. enable the most intelligent 
to conceive how the reader acted any one character. Yet 
[am so thoroughly imbued with'a knowledge of the style of 
this astonishing artist, that I am apt to fancy the effort now 
before me; and, notwithstanding theconsanguinity,seevery 
clearly where and how she would differ from her brother, 
Mr. Kemble. The conception would be generally bolder 
and warmer, not so elaborate in speech, nor so systema- 
tically graceful in action. Where Horatio and the rest 
describe the appearance of the spectre, I should think the 
real feminine alarm at such mysterious seeming would 
carry up the expression of countenance higher than it has 
perhaps eyer illumined even the powerful features of 
Kemble. The ‘arm’d, say you?’ the ‘ J°Ul watch to-night,’ 
with an ardour that sunk the remaining day before it, 
were probably points amazingly impressive. Asshe heard 
a narrative at all times better than. one was ever told, so 
I conceive her breathless attention to the spirit during his 
disclosure, again benefited by sex itself, would as before 
be transcendent. The famed soliloquy, ‘ To be, or not to 
be,’ from the quality of her organ, would be more like 
audible rumination than Kemble’s, who declaimed it in 
the higher tones of his, voice, and lost the cast of thought, 
that the galleries might catch the words he uttered., Per- 
haps a few more points might be safely affirmed in her 
favour, but the unconstrained motion would be wanting 
for the most part; modesty would, be sometimes rather 
untractable in the male habit, and the conclusion at, last 
might be, ‘ were she but man, she would exceed all that 
man hag ever achieved in /amlct.’? Undoubtedly, Bath, 
was a desirable station to Mrs, Siddons. Till the fashion 
follows the performer, the performer must follow, the: 
fashion. Bath is a more select London, But the theatre, 
for some time was sufficiently cool on the nights ef its greatest 
ornament, Tragedy, although the most exalted delight of 
a refined nature, is seldom sought by those who are merely 
in search of amusement ; when a rage is once excited it is 
followed,.not for its object, butits vogue. Palmer for a con- 
siderable time troubled Mrs. Siddans only on his Thursday 
nights, when the cotillion balls carried off every thing 
that could move to the rooms; and that eye was frequently 
bent on vacancy, that ere long was to fascinate all ranks 
and ages of life, and number the wisest and noblest of our 
country, not merely as patrons, but as friends. On one of. 
these devoted. Thursday’s accident is said to have con- 
ducted into the boxes of the theatre some persons of consum- 
mate taste, and of sufficient consequence to make their! t 
opinions heard. A mysterious smile of derision soon an- 
nounced to the votaries of fashion that a great genius was 
wasting unequalled talents without even patronage or 
praise, among people who call themselves: enlightened. 
Old Mr. Sheridan distinguished himself early in the list of 
the admirers of Mrs. Siddons, and asserted, I, have no 














dopht.with exact truth, that Mrs. Siddons was more.pa- 
thetic even. than, Mra, Cibber. . The.prophecy.of Hender- 





of comedy. Mrs. Jordan alone fill 
fever heat. King, therefore, ‘brought forwatd his great 
strength eaply in, the season, and “Mrg,‘Siddond acted’ 
Teabella fox the’ first time in London, on the'19th of Octo. 
ber,.1782,—that play had not been performed at’ Drury. 
lane for the last four years. It may be proper to gratify 
curjosity with the cast of the play-rnot because it was ¢: 
cellent, for it was extremely common-place int all bat one 
character, the Villeroy of Palmer.—Biron, Sinith—the 
Count, Packer—Carlos, Farren-—-Bejford, KR. Paliniérn 
Sampson, Wrighten—the Nurse, Mrs. Loye. ‘The after. 
piece was a Trip to Scotland, in which Parsong was the 
Griskin, and Mrs. Brereton supported’ the train of her 
future sister-in-law, as Miss Griskin. © At the other 
theatre, it was conceived that thet agedy of ‘the ‘new’ ap. 
tress was best met by tragedy, anc aire’s 

acted on the same night, the heroine by Miss, Younge; . 
Lusignan, Henderson; Osman, for the first time,’ by 
Wroughton. But the manager had no inducement. to re-. 
peat it, As the person of our great actress has undergone _ 
some change, and her features by time become stronge: 
should find it difficult now to describe het accurately 
memory, as she stood before the audience on the night of | 


limbs, and her at 


flowed in a stream which was never destined toebb. A 
few eddies from occasional obstruction, 
figure, hardly merit to be formally remembered. The 
Thursday nights, from a vacuum, soon became a 
plenum ; the charms of the cotillion itself were resisted 
and no nights at all in the Bath theatre were attended by 
the fashionable world, but those on which Mrs, Siddons 
acted. One might have expected that the Bath 

would have felt the full value of his magnet, but he did 
not. I know, from unquestionable authority, that.a not 
very considerable increase of salary would have. kept her 
from the metropolis, probably for years; but he could not 
be induced to make the offer until it was too'late. The 
fact was, that seeing herself esteemed, and followed by the 
first people at Bath, the actress had completely acquiesced 
in her situation, To London she had a distaste, from the 
experience of 1776; and nothing but- the growing de. 
mands of her family, at last decided her to remove. She 
summoned her friends to the theatre, and promised to 
submit to them ‘her three reasons for’quitting them and 
Bath. Mrs. Siddons presumes the assembly ta feel some 
astonishnient that she should address them in, verse of her 
own; she who had until then ‘only with decenicy repeated’ 
the verses of others,” and. fancies a considerable curiosity 
excited as to the object of her composition. She.disclaims’ 
all vanity on this occasion, and mentions gratitude as the 
real inspirer of her poetry. At léngth her reasons for re- 
nae are displayed in the interesting forms of her three 
children. : fi 


to carry on the 


“© These are the moles that. heave me from your aide, 
Where I was rooted, where I could have died.* 


The elegant speaker, their mother, is still living; but ree 


versing the order of existence, the children are no mote’s' 
the two sisters but just matured the happiest minds and 
most delightful persons, and then dropt from the polished’ 
phere in which they moved ; their brotbet s 4 


niany years, and has left a family, who, I 


‘ ‘ ; ; 9 poss 88 
the good qualities of their father. ‘The dlder. tee! wag a 
musician of considerable science, and I seem at this mo.’ 
ment to listen again to one of her compositions from Caw.’ 
ley. At the opening of the season, Mr.’ King, th addition 


to his Olio, acted his best characters with sufficient ap- 


plause: but I never knew but one ee ae any performer 


) 


Se it was exe 


dltaire’s Zard wag 


he 10th of October. I am relieved from this difficulty by 


an account of her written at the time. I shall change_ 
only afew of the expressions then used, more froma ferl- 
ing as to composition than alteration as to sentiment. _ 
__ “© There never, perhaps, was a better stage figure than, 
that of Mrs, Siddons. ‘Her height is above the middle 
size, but not at all inclined to the emdonpoint. There is, 
notwithstanding, nothing sharp or angular in the Frame ; 
there is sufficient myscle to bestow a roundness upon the. 
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equally by energy and grace. The symmetry of her per- 
son is exact and captivating. Her face is peculiarly happy, 
the features being finely formed, though strong, and never 
for an instant'seeming overcharged, like the Italian faces, 
nor coarse and unfeminine, under whatever impulse. On 
the contrary, it is so thoroughly harmonized when quies- 
cent, and so expréssive when impassioned, that most peo- 
ple think her more beautiful than she is. So great, too, 
is the flexibility of her countenance, that the rapid tran- 
sitions of passion are‘given with a vatiety and effect that 
never tire upon the eye. Her voice is naturally plaintive, 
and a tender melancholy in her level; speaking ‘denotes a 
being devoted to tragedy; yet this seemingly. settled qua- 
lity of voice becomes, at will, sonorous or piercing, over- 
whelms with rage, or, ‘in its'wild shriek, absolutely har- 
rows up the soul. Hier sorrow, too, is never childish ; her 
lamentation has a dignity which belongs, I think, to no 
other ‘woman: it claims your respect along with your 
tears. Her eye is brilliant and varying like the diamond ; 
it is singularly well placed; ‘it pries,’ in Shakspeare’s 
language, ‘through the portal of the head,’ and has 
every aid from brows flexible beyond all female parallel, 
contracting to disdain, or dilating with the emotions of sym- 
pathy, or pity, or anguish. Her memory is tenacious and 
exact, her articulation clear and distinct, her pronunciation 
systematic and refined. Nor has nature been partially . 
bountiful; she has endowed her with a quickness of concep. 
tion and a strength of understanding equal to the proper use 
of such extraordinary gifts. So entirely is she mistress of 
herself, 80 collected, and so determined'in gesture, tone, 
and manner, that she seldom etrs, like other actors, because 
she doubts her powers:or comprehension. ‘She'stuiiies her 
author attentively, conceives justly, and describes. with a 
firm consciousness of propriety. _ She is sparing in her ac- 
tion, because English nature does. not act much, but is al- 
ways proper, picturesque, graceful, and dignified : it arises 


seen to prepare itself before it begins. No studied trick 
or start can be predicted; no forced tremulation: of the 
figure, where the vacancy of the eye declares the absence 


yond which it can never reach, is ever heard ; no artificial 
heaving of the breasts, so disgusting when the affectation 
is perceptible; hone of those arts by which the actress is 
seen, and not the character, can be found in Mrs. Siddons. 
So natural are her gradations and transitions, so classical 
and correct her speech and deportment, and so intensely 
interesting her voice, form, and features, that there is no 
conveying an idea of the pleasure she communicates by 
words: she must be seen to be known. What is still 
more delightful, she is an original ; she copies no one, liv- 
ing or dead, but acts from nature and herself.’ 

‘6 More than forty years had elapsed since the above 
general character of the actress was wrttten; but, after 
the utmost attention, and a long experience of her genius, 
becoming grander in its energies, as Shakspeare called 
them forth, I consider the preceding to be a just portrait 
of her upon her return to that stage, in 1782, which, six 
years before, had relinquished her assistance, and had seen 
‘nothing that approached the established merits of Mrs. 
Yates and Miss Younge.- A respect for the discernment of 
eminent men may tempt one to the opinion that her ex- 
cellencies had expanded greatly in the interval; but it 
should steadily be-kept in view that Henderson had either 
prophetically pierced the veil of time, or she was very 
early indeed the prodigy.that she was subsequently allowed 
to have become.” 








DEATH OF MOORCROFT, THE TRAVELLER. 


Some time jago you communicated .to me some par- 
ticulars respecting the English trayeller, Mr. Moorcroft. 
I am now able to.send you, from this » More recent 
news of that remarkable traveller. He has been very un- 
fortunate in Buchara, which has proved the termination of 
his important travels, for he and all bis companions haye 
perished. What I knowof it I have learnt from an Indian 
of Cachemere and a Tartar, the latter of whom was at 
Buchara at the time. They both came in the summer 
with the last caravan, and the former brought shawls to 
the value of 150;000 rubles. The Indian calls the chief of 
the English party Mourcareff, and says that he spoke 
fluently Pérsian and Indian, and that three“years and a 





of passion, caf be seen ; no laborious strainings at false cli- 
max, in which the tited voice reiterates one high tone be- 


t 


half he was for a considerable time at.Cachemere, and 


that place he sent to ask permission of the government at 
Kashgar to goto Buchara, there to purchase argamaks 


(Bucharian horses.) This was refused ; he was there- 
fore or to take another route, an ed through 
Cabul. His little caravan, says the Indian, was attacked 


on the way from Cabul to Balk by 12,000 Hasara; on 
this the English took a small chest from a camel, and 
threw from it so much fire on the Hasara, that they fled 
with cries of terror. (Hongrers rockets are certainly meant.) 
The Tartar relates, that the caravan of the English, which 
arrived at Buchara, consisted of 150. camels, with which 
there were seven Englishmen ; the remainder were hired 
Indians and Afghans. The government officers, who were 
bribed by them, had greatly favoured them, as well as the 
Chan of Buchara himself; but the people were very dis- 
trustful of them. They daily went in and:-out of the resi- 
dence of the Reis: Begi, (ainisterof tinance,) and had 
several times waited on the Chan of. Buchara himself.— 
About this time the Chan was at war with part of his 
Usbecks, (the Bucharian nobility,) who had rebelled 
against him; but he could not overcome them, because 
they had fortified themselves in. atown. ‘The English did 
the Chan great service.on this occasion, Wy throwing so 
much fire in, that,town, that.the besieged had.come out of 
it and surrendered. (Congreve rockets again.) The Eng- 
lish having purchased a sufficient number of argamaks 
(continues the Tartar) desired to feturn ; but the Chan 
would not suffer them to depart, esting that they 
should stay.and enter into his service, . They refused, and 
left Buehara without the Chan's, permission ; but after 
they had passed the frontiers of Buchara, they had been 
attacked by robbers, and all murdered. | Such is the Tar- 
tar’s account. The Endtan, on the other hand, knows of 
only three Englishmen who were the owners.of that cara- 
van ; the principal of these, Mou , after his return 
from Buchara, was at Balk; the second, whose name he 
also mentioned (a physician) at Masar ; and the third at 
Ankoi, (towns near Balk;) and he had himself seen the 
effects of the English sold in the market at Masar. It is 
highly probeble, that they..were. murdered there; and 
though the Tartar says were, attacked. by robbers, 
this was most likely reported at Buchara for the purpose 
of preventing suspicion. ‘Phe Indians and Afghans hired 
by the English were suffered-to. go but.are stated to 
have been attacked by the HMasara, on their way back to 
Cabul. This is proof. how ly the people of 
central Asia distrust Eur and that it is most diffi- 
cult, and next to impossible, to travel to those countries. 
—From a letter pub in Voss's Berlin Gaxetic,, Orm- 
burgh, October 12, 1826. 





lodged with one of his (the Indian’s) relatives. From 
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«TURK WAS A FAITHFUL DOG, AND NOT A MAN,” 


A CATCH, FOR FOUR VOICES. 


—_— 


The fol lowing Catch was written extempore by Haydn, when visiting Rauzzini, at Bath, on observing in his garden an inscription on a stone erected to the memory of 
a favoutite dog named Turk, the last line of which constitutes the words of this composition. 


~~ 
[FROM THE HARMONICON.] 








; Turk was a faith - - ful © dog, 
: (o) : 


Nd 
faith - - ful dog, 


faith - + ful’ dog, and’ not, “and not a 


Turk. Turk 


a 


a faith - - ful 


faith - = ful dog, 


was a 


and not a 


man, and not a 


faith - 2 e@ « © & ful dog, 


man, 


and Not & man, and not a 


man, Turk, Turk, 


a faithful’ Tark. 
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NEGLECT. 
—_—- 
Oh! ever shield me from the eye, 
The freezing eye of Apathy ! 
From recreant Friendship’s altered gaze, 
From treacherous Love's seducing rays; 
But more than these, oh! keep from me 
Neglect’s surpassing agony ! 
Neglect! in vain the heart would brook 
The iron of thy stoic look; 
There is on that chill brow of thine, 
Whate’er may bid the spirit pine; 
And, back reeoiling on itself, 
Thy victim be, unpitying elf. 
Neglect! though far remov’d my state, 
From all that rank entitles great; 
Yet, would not I thy terrors own, 
To share the glories of a crown ! 
And poor a kingdom’s heir, if he 
Acknowledge thy supremacy. 
No! whatsoe’er the Fates decree 
In their resistless sov’reignty; 
How steep soe’er, and briar o’ergrown, 
The rugged path around me thrown; 
Screen’d but from thee, the star of Hope 
Shall sweetly gild my horoscope. 
Wealth {s not bliss; and oh, but mine 
Affection’s sympathy divine! 
Friendship’s undying radiance bright, 
Stil) lovelier ‘mid impending night; 
These, these, but mine, and scorn’d shall be 
The lightnings of adversity. 
And ob! if o'er my dying bed, 
One tear of love be mourning shed; 
if generous friendship linger there, 
How bright a smile shall Duma® wear; 
And keep but cold Neglect from me, 
Alike or weal or misery. . 
Liverpool. 


© The angel of death they call Duma, and say he calls dying 
persons by their respective names, & at their last hour.—Sale's 


G, 








Koran. 
THE WIDOW'S LAMENT, AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
FLODDEN. 


(From Mountain Dew: or The Spirit of the Scottish Authors.” 
About to be published.) 


Ain,——' Flowers of the Forest.” 
Tm lanely an’ dreary, 
There's nane left to cheer me !— 
My seven bonnie sons a’ lie cauld in the clay! 
’m lanely an’ dreary, 
There's nane left to cheer me,— 
“ The flowers o the forest area’ wed away ” 
How gaily last morning 
They danger were scorning! 
Mow biuthesome they march’d, without dread or dismay! 
Now on bluidy Plodden 
Their ashes lie trodden, 
My “ flowers o' the Sorest are a’ wed away!” 
There's Mony an orphan crying, 
‘There's mony a widow sighing, 
Feere's mowy a waiden mourning “ the fate o’ the day;” 
There's mony an orphan crying, 
There's mony a widow sighing, 
“ Tiufowrs the forest are a’ wed away” 


J what both celebrate. 


——— a —— ane ad 
Ah! weel may I sigh now,— ENIGMA, 
Nae bairn left hae I now 50. 
To lay my lone head on its pillow of clay! ee ees ens 
They lie in their gore now, the tenderest ties I'm united ; 
An’ I'll aye deplore, now Vex ion akin of your eye 
My “flowers 0° the forest are a’ wed away /* 0 wonder I piypeil slighted. 
I am neither rosy'nor' fat,: 
_ _ My-cot, ance sae cheerie,— But pale, thiny and wrinkled, ales!" 
How lanesome an’ eerie! No doubt you will wonder at that, . .. . 


Nae younkers will there at the close o’ the day! 
My cot, ance sae cheerie,— 
Nae mirth maun come near thee,— 

« The flowers o' the forest are a’ wed away !” 
But farewell each pleasure, 
Ive lost a’ the treasure 

That cheer’d and made blithsome! life’s dark winter day ; 
Nae joy now, nor gladness, 
But sighing an’ sadness ; 

My “ flowers o’ the forest are a’ wed away!” 

High Park, 1827. P.M. 


Dive la Bagatelle. 


—— 
ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
(See a note to Correspondents, headed ** Pugeles.”) 











26. Treason, reason.—27. Triplet.—28. Acres, races, 
cares.—-29. Whale, hale, ale.—30. S-omnia.—31. Maro, 
Roma.—82. N-omen.—33. Do-mus.—34. Muscatum.— 
85. Toison (a sheep’s skin ;) Oison (a little goose.) 


Parliament. Old — ge 
Neat tailors. Gallantri 
Spare him not. Penitentiary. 
idshipman. Amendment. 
_ Masquerade. Encyclopedia. 
——i 
NEW BAGATELLES. 
re ne 


For my first you must closely examine your dress, 
In my second you largely confide ; 

My whole is a foe to the p! i of life, 
And by its me MR ied. 


In my first you ma: find Id, silver, and copper, 
My ; next Thould be nd gold, site ; 
M whole’ 's an emp rile 80 eo needful and proper, 
'e should starve if *twere ever neglected. 


By candle light, ladies, mm my first will appear, 
| the me —— the longer it grows ; 

M e when applied to \ ear, 

Se sm my whole’s oft applied to the nose. 


42. 

Before my first was ever known 
‘My second did exist ; 

a 4 vhole, with ease it can be shown, 

resides at every 

And though = hen conjointly put 
Is but a sin, 

Yet in my first, when ‘snugly shut, 
I'm carried by - whole. 


My first is one v sensoiitatoes are taken off but once a 
year; my second is an — thing, in which actors 
ought to be perfeet’; my whole is the defence of a city. 


What Catholies adore, whet Protestants abjure, and 
45. 


Of my first there is but one in the year, . my = 
there are but two in the world, and my whole has every 


quality of a vegetable but — 


My first is the centre of Sows, may second the founds- 
tion of perplexity, and my _ is my utter aversion. 


My first is French, my ocmad English, my third Latin. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
48. Why is a jailer like a musician ? 


written b’ 
cure de France, in 1758. 








49. Why is the soul like a thing of no consequence ? 


Since my age 6t your ows ees euipeie 
‘est enna ) t! ; 4 
Although, to etroth, || 

We never set'eyes' neyo ach be ‘ 
You would think it remarkably droll, 

If in contact you ever hed seen’ as; - 
And yet, I believe, on the'whole; -: © 

There's a good Understanding } between us. 
You'll allow I’m possess’d of some sense, 

yams have not much taste, to be sure; 
dness for music’s intense, 
a discord I cannot endure. 
Attention is always excited 
When I begin beating my drum ; 
And, were I not to concerts invited, 
I doubt if a creature would come. 
On a trumpet I’m also a player, | 

Though rather unwilling to use it, 
Unless my drum’s out of repair, 

And then Ledon’t like to refuse it. 

Should I mention:m: ‘ ielicoanien 

You would think it a ledierous thin 3 


Yet, were: I: 
Pray what nea Tah ye 
I remember, along time 
I had sent.me.a curious 
Without bottont or sides, re know, 
Or hinges, or cover, or 
Twas neither of iron nor wood, 
And ye. "twas hard, 
And I have since understood, 
°T was. given by way of reward. 
I have‘said: my complexion iz wan; : 
And my figure but meagre. nes omg ; 


But all these ints are 
Te spend my tine out fa he ‘the’ 


There, bebol behold imal a aa a band, 


All hs 
ey ap by ay we by day. 


But a weapon aseails us at length, 

To which we can make no resistance, 
pee robb’d of our r and strength 

good beating concludes our porwr hy 

Kes you'll feel some inclination 
a... Se mete pd 

ut ce at my charms will occasion 

A total eclipse of a brother. 


LOGOGRIPHS. 


$1. 
Mitto tibi navem pror& puppique carentem. 


52. 


The Sitevte | h. is a master-piece. It 
M. de la foes amine, and inserted in the Mer 


Cortice sub gelido reserapt mea viscera flammam. 

A gee ad calcem resecare ex ordine membra 
libeat, varias assumam ex ordine formas. 

sr pissa viatori jam nunc protenditur umbra ; 

Nune defendo: bonos et'smo terrere nocentes ; 

Mox intrare veto ; sum denus — et unus. 

Unica a desit mihi cauda silere j jabeto, 


—— | 


nat 
tm bbi ee. aio ras ses. 


Pir “vent ~ venir weg 
Un viens dun. 


Halve thirteen, so that e~ sei shall equa) tev. 





How | 


Let al 
1,1, 1, 1 
first 


middle, | 


sawn out 
them to | 
may be 


Let a. 
centre. | 
lar to eac 


‘half that 


(the outer 


dle, as wi 


to such 
plan is re 
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The two puzzles, 36 and 87, were last week introduced 
by mistake, instead of the posters which we now give, 
gether with the solutions, to avoid another week’s delay. 

56. 
How can the mouth of a square well be filled up with 


equare stones ? 
-” SOLUTION. 


/ 


c 1 
Let ab c d represent the well; then the figures marked 
1,1, 1, 1, and 2, 2, 2, 2, of the form of a frame, are the 
two first square stones, and the square marked 8, in the 
middle, is the third square stone. 
57. 

A person wishes to have two oval stools of equal size 
sawn out of a circular board, and to have holes made in 
them to take them up by. It is required to show how this 
may be done without any waste of wood, except what is 
occasioned by the saw ? 

SOLUTION. 


Fig. 1. b 
4 ec ; 
Fig. 2 - - Fig. 


Let abe d (fig 1 ent the board, e¢ being the 
centre. AR fin Bae mepeer y dicu- 
lar to each ether. With the same centre, ¢, and radius 





‘half that of the board, deacribe the circle marked 5, 6, 7, 8, 


(the outer cirele marked 1, 2, 3, 4.) Then cut the 
se the direction: of the tines Sesettoed fig 2 pat : 
y'the respective pieces, as exhibited in fig. 4 
a then two ovals wall be formed, with holes in the mid- 
dle, as was required. 
58. 

A gentleman hases a piece of land 
in the form of a square, and incloses one- 
fourth part, as ted in the annexed 

== figure, to build a house and other conve- 
niences upon; he desires to have the re- 
paver cn of me land dives into four 
simi to bea 
to such uses as he may hereafter think meiblee The 
plan is required. 





sOLUTION. 


and | intended to reply'to my last letter, I naturally expected 
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azhions for January. 


Watxiné DreEss.—A high pelisse-dress of gros de 
Naples, with a broad border, formed of twisted rouleaux, 
get on in bias strij at separate distances, and confined 
above and beneath, under a rouleau, which two rouleaux 
cross the skirt, and complete the border. The sleeves 
loose, with mancherons formed of double scallops, trimmed 
round with —a rosde Naples, pinked. A pelerine 
cape, the same as the dress, fastens behind, and is finished 
by a narrow falling collar of the same; above which is tied 
round the throat a pink silk sautoir. Under a plain black 
velvet bonnet is worn a cornette of British lace, ornamented 
with full-blown roses. 

Mornine@ CostuME.—A gown, made partially high, 
of sage green de Naples, with two scalloped 
flounces, edged with a bias binding of satin, the body en 
gerbe, with a fichu-pelerine, forming a sort of stomacher, 
which, falling over the shoulders, in cleft mancherons, some- 
what elevated, gradually terminates in a point under the 
belt. From the throat, over these, falls a Maltese collar 
fine India muslin, with a double quilling round the edge 
of thread tulle. A bonnet of bird-of-Paradise yellow, is 
ornamented with puffs of yellow sarcenet, with bows of 
slate-coloured —_ next the crown, brocaded with black 
Apa This bonnet ties close under the chin, on the left 
side, 

Batt DreEss.—Over a slip of amber-coloured satin, & 
dress of tulle, the border, with two rows of amber gauze, 
bouillones ; the bouillon placed on the border, in close fers 
de cheval, and forming a rich and striking sort of trim- 
ming. The body is a la Circassienne, with a broad sash of 
amber-coloured satin; a small rosette on the left side, in 
the centre of which is a pearl ornament ; long ends, edged 
round with narrow blond of a Vandyke pattern, descend 
somewhat lower than the knee. The sleeves are short and 
full, of amber satin, trimmed with blond, and finished 
down the outside of the arm with silk buttons. Bracelets 
of gold, very broad, encircle the wrists, and are worn over 





The tresses are arranged in curls on one side, and ina 
light transparent bow on the other. Detached bouquets of 
roses, with a slight portion of their green foliage, are 
sparingly but tastefully scattered over the head. e care 
pendants are of pearls, and the necklace is formed of one 
row of very large pearls. A sort of ae} chain, formed of 
E pebbles, is hung over the neck and bust, from 
which depends a large, patriarch, Greek cross, of black and 


id enamel, 
Evestne HEAD DREss.—Beret-toque, of light-coloured 
crape or tulle, with a chain bandeaux of across the 


hair in front, the caul en resille, and the toque covered 
with a profusion of feathers. 


The Beauttes of Whess. 
‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V1IDA. 
CHESS CONTROVERSY. 


T0 THE EDITOR. 
announced, two weeks ago, that W. C. 











Srr,—When 


that he had taken the trouble to understand the arguments 
contained ia that letter, before he undertook to answer 
them. I find that the case is quite otherwise. It evidently 
appears from his letter in the Kaleidoscope of this day, that 
he either will not, or cannot understand my arguments. 
I grees that the latter supposition is the true one. When 
W. C. misstated the arguments in my first letter, I thought 
that he did so intentionally; but I now find that I was 
mistaken. It would be ridiculous to attempt to answer 
such arguments and such definitions as are contained in 
the greater part of W.C.’s letter. ‘Take, for instance, his 
definition of ** check” and ** checkmate.” The latter is 
admirable. ‘* The king is checkmated, when he surren- 
ders at discretion to avoid being taken.” Really, a most 
extraordinary way of avoiding capture, and one which 
might be attended with very beneficial consequences, if 
it could be extended from the mimic war of chess tothe 
e of real war. I have not just now an opportunity of 
referring to the 117th game in the Kaleidoscope, but I am 
willing to, grant that . has stated it correctly; and I 
am willing to grant all the proof that can be drawn 
from it against my argument: but in fact it does not at all 
affect the question in dispute. My object hus been, not 
to prove what the ice of chegs-players is, but what it 
ought to be; if W.C. could have understood the 








the gloves: they are fastened with a turquoise brooch.. 


it is inconsistent with a positive and universally acknow- 
ledged rule of the game. But as W.C. cannot under- 
stand the reasoning in my former letters, it would be use- 
| less to continue the controversy with him. Thanking you, 
| Mr. Editor, for the courtesy with which you received my 
former communications, I respectfully beg to subscribe 





myself—yours, &c. J. B. 
January 2, 1827. 
EEE 
SOLUTION TO GAME CXXIII. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Castle......B—8X 1. Castle...... B—s 
2. Bishop ...D—5X 2. Knight ...D—5 
8. Queen ...D—5X (a)3. Castle H—7 B—7 
4. Pawn...... B—7X 4 Castle...... B—7 
5. Castle...... A—7X 5. King ......A—7 


6. Queen ...A—5X 
7. Knight ...C—6X 
8. Queen ...D—8X MatTE. 


or, 2 Castle H—7 B—7 
3. Castle......B—7 


3. Bishop... B—7X 
4. King ......B—7 


4. Pawn......B—7X 


5. Castle......B—1X 5. King ...... C—8 
6. Castle...... B—8X 6. King ......D—7 
7. Castle......B—7X }. King ......D—8 


8. Queen ...B—8X MATE. 


4 Pawn ......B=—7X 4. King....... 
5. Queen......D—8X 5. King....... 7 
6. Castle......B—1X 6. King.......A—6 


7. Queen......D—6X 
8. Queen......A—3X MATE. 


LNo. cxxiv.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in nine moves. 


*HIVISE 
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WHITE. 
t- —____. — -— —— 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
Barometer Extreme| Thermo-|Extreme| State of | Remarss 
at during | meter8 | heat éu- |the ny at 
noon. Night. | morning |ring Day.| at noon. noon 
27 | 30 40| 34 0| 36 0| 41 0} S.S.E. lesen 
28 | 30 32/ 37 O| 42 OO} 45 OO} 8.5.W. |Cloudy, 
29 | 30 25) 38 O| 43 0} 49 O W. |Cloudy, 
30 | 30 18] 44 O| 473 0; 514 0 Ww. \Cloudy. 
— 29 98} 463 °0/| 485 0; 50 O Ww. ‘hal 
an. 
1/20 50| 46 0} 47 0} 49 O| W.S.W. Stormy. 
2/29 47| 34 0) 35 0/37 O| N. 


_N. ‘Cioudy. 


31st, One, p.m. rain. 
2d, Very stormy during night, with hall and rain; 4, p.m. 
snow. — 
REMARKS FOR DECEMBER. 

Mean barometrical height, 29inches 74 parts; mean tem- 
perature, extreme during night, 40.17.; eight, s.m. 44; 
noon, 46.11.; extreme during day, 47. 16.3 prevailing 
winds, westerly. The past month bas been extremely 
mild: and unseasonable, the tetnperature, both general 
ahd mean, exceeding the month of March; maximum of 





argument, I would have clearly shown him that the actual 
practice of chess-players, in this respect, is wrong, because 


4 


temperature during month, 53.; minimum, 94. 
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Scientific sotices, 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
sular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in~Natural History , 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 





SELF-GENERATING GAS-LAMP. 
—_——— 
(From the Register of Arts and Sctences.) 


The oil vessel of this lamp is 
represented at A. B is the tube 
by which the oil is admitted; 
C is the generator; D is a hol- 
low vessel, where the heat from 
the burners F', underneath, is 
collected; the dotted lines are 
projecting ridges on it, within 
the generator, to prevent the 
oil running down and collect- 
ing at the bottom of the gene. 
rator. E isa circular piece of 

© iron to collect and retain the 
heat. GG are tubes to conduct 
the gas from CtoF. L isa 
tube to supply the vacancy in A 
with gas, as the oil is discharged 
intoC. H is a metal heater to 
= fit into D. 


To use the lamp, fill A partially with oil, alcohol, or 
any fluid from which gas is produced, and having made 
the metal heater K red hot, place it in the bulb D; after it 
has continued in it a minute or two, turn the stop cock I, 
allowing the fluid to drop slowly on the heated bulb D, 
below, by which it will be converted into gas. When it 
is found to escape in sufficient quantities from the burners 
at F, set it on fire, remove the heater, and a beautiful 
bright flame will be supported by its own heat as long as 
there is oil in A. 

It may be found necessary to replace the first heater by 
the second, when the lamp is used for the first time, to 
expel more effectually the atmospheric air from the gene- 
rator and tubes. The heat collected in D will be found 
sufficient to generate gas to a third burner, if required, as 
it is an indisputable fact, that most bodies in a state of 
combustion give out much more heat tran is requisite to 
support an equal body of flame; and this is quite evident, 
b lire epreading so rapidly in all combustible substances, 
if not checked. , 














LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
—-_- 


To Thomas Machell, of Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
surgeon, for improvements on apparatus applicable to the 
burning of oil, &c.—Dated the 8th of December, 1826.— 
Six months allowed to enrol ification. 

To Robert Dickinson, of New Park-street, Southwark, 
for an invention for the formation, coating, and covering 
of vessels or packages for eS ys preserving, or con- 
veying goods, whether liquid or solid, &c.—8th of De- 
cember.—Six months. : 

To Charles Pearson, Esq. of Greenwich, Richard Witty, 
of Hanley, Staffordshire, engineer, and William Gillman, 
of Whitechapel, engineer, for a method of applying heat 
to certain useful pur 13th December.—Six months. 

To Chartes Harsleben, Esq. of Great Ormond.street, 
for his machinery for facilitating the working of mines 
and extraction of diamonds, &c. gold. silver, &c. from the 
ore, the earth, or the sand, applicable likewise to other 
purposes.—18th December.—-Six months, 

To John Costigin, of Collon, in the cauaty of Louth, 
civil engincer, for improvements in steam ‘machinery or. 
apparatus.—-18th December.—Six months. 

8 Peter Mackay, of Great Union-street, Borough- 
road, for improvements by which the names of streets and 
other inscriptions will be rendered more durable and con- 
spicuous.—18th December.—Six, months. 

To William Johnson, of Droitwich, for improvements 
in the mode of process and form of apparatus for the ma- 
nufacturing of salt, and other purposes.--18th December. 
—Six months. 

To Maurice De Jough, of Warrington, cotton-spinner, 
for improvements in machinery or apparatus for preparing 
rovings, and for spinning and winding fibrous substances. 


To Charles Harsleben, Esq. of Great Ormond-street, 
for improvements in building ships and other vessels, ap. 
plicable to various purposes for propelling the same.— 
20th December.—Six months. 

To Thomas Quarrill, of Peter’s-hill, London, for im- 

rovements in the manufacture of lamps.—20th Decem- 
other months. 

To William Kingston, master millwright, of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, and George Stebbing, mathematical 
instrument-maker, of High-street, Portsmouth, for im- 
provements on instruments or apparatus for the more 
readily or certainly ascertaining the time und stability of 
ships or other vessels.—20th December.—Six months. 

To Melvil Wilson, of Warnford-court, Throgmorton- 
street, for improvements in machinery for cleaning rice.— 
20th December.—Six months. 

To Charles Scidler, of No. 1, Crawford-street, Portman- 
square, for a method of drawing water out of mines, 
wells, pits, and other places.—-20th December.—Six 
months. 

To Frederick Andrews, of Stanford Rivers, Essex, for 
improvements in the construction of carriages, afd in the 
engines or machinery to propel the same, to be operated 
upon by steam or other suitable power.—26th December. 
—Six months. 

To Charles Random Baron de Barenza, of Target Cot- 
tage, Kentish Town, for improvements in gunpowder 
flasks, powder-horns, or other utensils of different shapes, 
such as are used for carrying gunpowder, in order to load 
therefrom.guns, pistols, and other fire arms.—20th De- 
cember.—Six months. 

To Valentine Bartholomew, of Great Marlborotgh- 
street, for his improvement in shades for lamps, &c.—21st 
December.—T wo months. 

To John Gregory Hancock, of Birmingham, plated 
beading and canister hinge manufacturer, for a new elastic 
rod for umbrellas, and other the like ‘purposes: —21st De- 


cember.—Two months. oS 
The Pousewife. 


BENEFICIAL BFFECTS OF YEAST IN PUTRID OR 
TYPHUS FEVERS. 

















The following strong testimony by the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright, of Brampston, near Chesterfield, in faveur of the 
highly beneficial-effects of yeast, as a medicine, in cases of 
putrid or typhus fever, is of a very important nature ; and, 
as it may be beneficial in arresting the progress of that 
dreadful malady, we shall here insert some of the cases 
published by Mr. Cartwright in 1799: 

‘6 Seventeen years ago I went,” says the philanthropist, 
to reside at Brampton, near Chesterfield. Phd not been 
there thany months before a putrid fever broke out among 
us: finding a great number of my parishioners too poor 
to afford relief themselves, I undertook, by the help of 
such books as were in my ion, to prescribe for 
them. I ate attended a boy, fourteen years of age, 
attacked with the fever : the symptoms were unequivocally 
putrid: I gave bark, wine, and stich other remedies as 


taking a journey, before I set off I visited him as I thought 
for the last time, and pré 


of his death. While conve on this distressing sub- 


ment I had somewhere met with, of a piece of putrid 
meat being miade sweet by being suspended over u'tub of 
wort in the act of fermentation. The idea flashed into niy 
mind, that the might correct the putrid nature of 
his disease, and I instantly 
and told hie miother, if she found her son better, to repeat 
the dose every three On my return, a few 
days, I anxiously inquired after the boy, and was informed 
he was recovered. I went immediately tothe house, when 
the boy opéned the door, and looked surprisingly well. 

*¢ After I left Brampton, I lived in Leicestérshire. “My 
parishioners being opulent, I dropped the mediéal cha- 
racter entirely, even with thy Own family. One of my 
domestics fallin 


ject, I observed in a corner of the room a tub of wort | after service, cry ** Uley ule, ule, 
working : the sight brought to my recollection an experi- | the lower orders running about 






ve him two large spoonfuls, pry 


festal chansons, for éf 
celebrity, and ‘not 
this day with @@-comiz 
ill, a fever ensued, which, it its pro-| which were subjati 
¢ reliance, and de. | useful mirth, the Pa 


‘ ‘ —] 
minutes from his taking it, he was able to get up frony 
bed,. and. walk in ‘his ‘room ; at the expiration of th 
second hour, I gave him abasin of sago, with a good quan 
tity of wine, lenion, and ginger. He-ate it with an» 
petite; in another hour I repeated the yeasts an. hi: 
after which I gave the bark, he next hour he had fog) 
and next hour had another dose of. t, and then wen 
to bed; it was nine o’clock. He told me he had a poo; 
night, and was recovered. However, I fm the me 
an and he was soon able to go about his busines, 
usual, 

** About @ year after this, as I was riding past ad 
tached farm-house, at the outskirts of the town, I observe; 
a farmer’s daughter at the door, apparefitly in great aff, 
tion. On inguiring the cause, she told me her father 





iay stretched out like.a Jina state of drowsy insen, 
sibility. I.then immediately procured some yeast, . which 
I diluted with water, and poured down bis throat, but le 
him, with little hope of his recdrery- I sened in about 
two hours, and found him sensible spd.ah é to converse, 
I then gave him a dose of bark; he afterwards, at a 

per interval, took refreshment. I stayed with him till he 
repeated the yeast, and then left him, with directions how 
to proceed. I called upon’him the next morning’ at nine 
o'clock ; I found him apparently well, and walking in his 
garden. He was an old man, upwards of 70. 

‘* I have since given the yeast to above 50 persons ls. 
bouring under putrid fevers; and, what is singular, | 
have not lost one patient.” 

The late Judge Button took awarm interest in the dis 
covery, and in the same Year published an account of it, 
in conssquenad of which numerous cases corroborative of 
the benefit dérived, were communicated to him. Sevenl 
of these are appended to the account, from which we har 
drawn the preceding extracts, but our limits do not pe. 
mit us to add them to the present article. 


gPiscellantes, 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


This ones is hot of divine ‘oto is zoe 4 it easy 
to assign the riod of o i it 
cortalaly kept a Po the age of Co thio = 
certainty ‘pre i i 
Of Tebdeggolng aneworlng to Gar Septemben:jodging tee 
of Ta anew to our : i 
om a ot Teepe, But the F mage Z Church 

as fixe Upon celeb 
dibility of the fact. It was et Day 
the Latin. Mises, the mass of Christ, and thence 
the Roman, Catholic Church termed the Liturgy thei 
Missal, or Mass Book, and among that sect, about the year 
500, the observation of this doy became gi 
In the. primitive.church, Christmas ona 
preceded by qn eve or vigil ; when: the devotion ofthe 
was completed, our used to light up earidles of 


















ve the cree 











my books directed, but I found them of 20 avail; his | 49 uncommon size, which were as 
disorder grew evety day worse, and I was in hourly ex. | 804 to lay a log of wood upon the fire, called the Yule Leg. 
pectation of his issslution, Being under the n of | A kind of baby or little 4 intended 


mage, to 
dense, anil aalied:the pale pug was fortaerly melee 
is season, and presen bakers to their customem, 
aoe on teed reds and in some nae of the pasthern counties, the people, 
Teyoicing, 


”” as’a token of 
the streets vociferating, 
/ Three puddings in a pule, 

» > adliedade arteten i 
“ Brand states, * A thrift box; as it is Yulgarly chlled 
fethined ‘in’ barbers’ shops in’ the forth, being pt 


inst ‘the wall, and every customer ‘contributin 


ng. At 
the present day it is to be met with made of tin, elicit 
with sprigs of red-budded ‘Chtistthas, in most of the low 
barbers’ shops of the mietfopolis, 













The carols formerly etitfig at this season of the year were 















—! Sth December.—Six months, 





began to get more composed and full; in thirty-two 


% 


gress, becamne puttid. Having f 

servedly, ‘on the apothecary’s judgment, the man was eft | anciently the fir 

solely to his'tere, till finding every effort of service to him | up to the prin t state and 
baffled, ‘he told me he considered it a lost case, ahd that | solemnity, acpe tere ne.—={ For the carol, 
in his ne theman could hot survive twenty-four | see our last n isi 

hours. I then Getettined to try the yeast, and in fifteen| The religious ‘ich 60 led the festal carol 
minutes from taking the yeast, his pulse, though’ feeble, | very much reset “the ditties which are now annual 


bawled through the streets at Christmas, and are equ 
























dying. I dismounted and went into the house to see him, 
and found bim in the last stage of a putrid disorder; hist 
tongue was » his pulse scarcely perceptible, and heim hus 
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we bie i Yorkshire it, is uRhOnATE for a pa 
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"SFRSASEESS Gedzadae 


coe the following are the two 


en. . 

ated is old English,type in 1625:— 
«O my deir hert, yung Jesus sweet, 

Prepare the creddell in my spreit, 
and I sall rocke thee in my hert, 
And neyer mair from thee depart. 
But I sall praise thee ever moir 
With sangs sweit unto thy gloir; 
The knees of my hert sall I bow, 
And sing that right halulalow.” 





erly kept 0; 
finns OF V 
beet, and a p' 
groat in , 
ern round their, heads, in honour 
ijouse. Plays were pe 












‘of some Pope, or the 


Ss a the Baroh, to entertain the family. 


alinary prepatations for the celebration of Christmas: 
Now gfocer’s trade is in request 
For plums and spices of the best; : 
Good cheer doth with this month agree, 
And dainty chaps must sweetened be, 
Mirth and gladness doth abound, 
And strong beer in each house is found ; 
Minced pies, roast beef, with ot..er cheer, 
And feasting doth conclude the year. 


dmethod of keeping Christmas. 








women) ta commence, at the feast. 
rigrination, round; the several villages, 
ismall waxen image of our Saviour, 


astom is‘continued till Christmas*Bve, when their good 
ving begins. E-very:rustic dame produces a cheese, upon 
mhich, béfore any part is tasted, rude incisions are mace 


butley and mealy the cottage affords uninterrupted: hospi- 
tility. A large fire is made on Christmas Eve, on which 
ts, ‘yale logs” ate piled, and a fragment of the log is 
jess Dette oa 
8 0 Cur c 

l very yh : », called ** the hy te Bias on 

* M @ person, carrying betw s, 

fighre of x home; made of thin board, danéed thro 
streste, having.a how.and atrow: is his hands, the lat- 
Or ‘through 2 hole in. the. bow, and-stop, 
ery & Snapping. noise when drawn 
wand: fd, by’ which: he. kept time. with. musie:: several 
her persons dancing kept time with this individual, each 
anying pix deers*heads-on-_ his » painted with 

ee 
















2 shoulders. 
eae i whl 
ft Hifi by Which thea eftedhnrents 
oor supported, ‘andthe chagch kept 


, and all great towns in the ° f 
Hoe te Ck ‘owns in the ‘north o 






Ragland, for e Christmas Day, what 
talled Honey Fairs, are héld, in which dancing forms t 
lading amuseroget. At that partof the Kingda, coms 
Mnies of sword dancers at this time.also goabout, ..... 
In Westmorland, formerly, ale possets constituted a 
Of these festivities, and was given to strangers 
breakfast, as the enervating beverage’of ‘tea was then 


inknown; they were served up-in bowls called doublers, 
Bobi he cmpaay nd Cit apo rs peomieciouly? 
pie syeantind, galt liquor, was drach Out of cans’ and 
loms, ‘The olt perle a dn conversed together, 
Vhile the younger part exhibited themselves ag. maskors, 
mong whom the clown.was the most conspicuous charac. 
. Pirties' of rapiet dancers sometimes displayed, their 
ttterity in the use of the small sword; while many of the 
young le amused themselves inn game called ‘+ hunt- 
Mt the m ary and other mirthful: pastimes. 

nthe north of Germany, the children make little pre. 
nts to their paren te to each other, and the parents to 
children 5 Re ties ot four months Before Oktistmas, 
te girls are all busy, and the boys save up their pocket. 
money to make or ——— these presents. What’ the’ 
ptesent isto be is” secret, andthe girls 
have a world’ of ¢ontrivatice to’ ¢onceabit} such as .work- 
ng when they are out-on visits, and: the ‘others: are not 



























of the art of singing in poetry—as a; with them, and getting up in the morning before day- 
xamples stanzas of a carol | light. On the wening bob 


The great Barons and Knights throughout the kingdom | sents for t 
en house during Christmas, when their affecting scene. In the smaller towns and villages, these 
s were entertained with bread, beef, and | presents are sent by all the parents to some one fellow, 
uudding, wastol. cake or Christmas kitchel, and | who in high buskins, a. white robe, a mask, and an 
silyer at parting, being obliged to wave the full | enormous flag wig, personates Knecht Rupert (the ser- 

t of the master of the | vant Rupert.) On Christmas night, he gocs round to every 
performed. by the Tt the plot | house, and says that Jesus Christ, his master, sent him 
bing generally the li ie founder of | thither. The parents and elder children receive him with 
ieabbey to which the Monks belonged. Private exhibi- great pomp and reverence, while the little ones are most 
jns.at the manors of the Barons were usually family his- 
ies. Minstrels, jesters, and mummers, composed the | and according to the character he hears from the parent, 
of performers, who were maintained in the | he gives them, the intended present, as if it came from 


‘Poor Robih, in his Almanack for 1677, thus notes the | parents a rod, and in the name of his heavenly master, 


Various counties in England still preserve traces of the 
n the North Riding | monest act of 


of singers (chiefly | and tapers. A ruinous stable, surrounded. by, sh d 
o) rs . A ‘ y; sheep an 
e feast of Saint Mart & Be seit eae seen.in the front,of the room, with the figures 


rae with toe 

lorned wit Xx | gs eens ah’ 

: ; _s tion of the child in the manger, an act which: an ass and 
ud evergreéris, at the same timésingingahymn. The oy imitated with the greatest compouute. 


 tepresetit’ the cross: with this and furmity, made of 
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re Christmas Day, one of the 
parlours is lighted up by the children, into which the 
parents must not go; a great yew bough is fastened on 
the table, at a little distance from the wall, a multitude 
of little tapers are fixed in the bough, but so as not to 
burn. it, till they are nearly consumed, while coloured 
paper, and other ornaments flutter from the twigs,— 
Under this bough, the children lay out in great order 
the presen‘s they mean for their parents, still concealing 
in their pockets what they intend for each other. On 
the next Ys the parents lay out on the table the pre- 

eir children, and the whole forms a very 


terribly frightened. He then inquires for she children, 


Heaven. Or if they have been bad children, he gives the 


recommends them to use it frequently. At the age of 
seven or, eight years old, the children are led into the secret, 
and it.is curious how faithfully they keep it. 

In Rome, Christmas Day is celebrated with great pomp ; 
his Holiness performs mass in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
in the Church of St. Peter. 

In Andalusia, about forty years since, it was usual 
among families of fortune to,prepare for an almost public 
exhibition. One or two rooms.of the house. whereupon 
a clumsy imitation of rocks and mountains, a great num- 
ber of baby “houses, and clay figures tonitasing the com. 

ife, were placed amidst a multitude of lamps 


of Joseph, Mary, and some shepherds, kneeling in adora, 


The ‘* Scotch Luminary” has painted a vivid, but.faith- 

ful portrait of ancient Christmas ceremonies, and with all 

he minute accuracy and high finishing of a Gerhard 
jouw ; 






«*On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 

On Chi‘stoaas Eve the mass was sung; 

The only night in alk the year, 

Saw the stoled Priest the chalice rear, 

The damsel donned her, kirtle sheen; 

‘The hall was dreas'd with holly green; 

Forth tothe wood did merry men go - 

To gather in the misletoe. 

Then opened wide the Baron's hall, 

Thg vagaal, tenant, serf and alls 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night: might village partner choose; 

The Lord underogating, share 

_ The yulgar Of ‘ post and. pair.’ 
.  Allhailed with uncontrolled delight, 

’ And general voice, the happy night, 

That,to the cottage, as the Crown, 
: Brought tidings of salvation down,” 
Christmas, as now observed, is,--the nobility and gentry 
leave town, and:with’a few, at their country residences, 
some remains of ancient hospitality are preserved. In the 
metropolis, the middling and lower classes. visit on Christ- 
as Day s\and in the evening, and following days, scenes 
of drun; ess and riot prevail in the. streets, furnishing 
exercise to, the vigilance. of the police in all its, depart, 

bes meaner re nora) 
SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 
—_—_— 

PROPOSED NEW BOND-STREET UNIVERSITY. 


An Examination, of a Candidate for a Degree. 





(Prom the Inspector.) ! 
We understand from very excellent. authority, that an 
University is about to be instituted in the neighbourhood 
of Berkeley-square, where the old fashioned qualifications 
of classical and scientific learning are to be dispensed with, 


tleman. The following is by anticipation our examina” 
tion ef a candidate for the degree of Bac. Dand :— 

Q. Repeat the articles of your faith A. I believe in 
the infallibility of Stultz: the omnipotence of starch in 
crayats 3 the exclusiveness of Almack’s; the fit of Hoby ; 
the memory of Brummell. 

What is the meaning of the word, world ?—The place 
we live in: that is, a circle round Grosyenor-square, which 
a well educated horse might complete in nine minutes and 
fifteen seconds. 

If the exertion be not too much, enumerate what you 
consider the world to be composed of ?—Jmprimis. One 
sun, one moon, myself, my coat, and an indefinite number 
of men, women, and brutes. 

Granting these you have mentioned to be the most im- 
portant objects in it, which do you consider the next ?— 
M M tailor. 

What isthe aggregate number of the population of the 
world ?—There were two hundred and thirty at Almack’s 
on the last evening. 

What is the utmost extent of time to which a man of 
fashion may enjoy an intimacy ?—From the introductory 
bend of the neck, to the presentment of the fore finger ; 
which, in cases of extraordinary excitement, has taken up 
a space of half an hour. 

jo you consider it consonant to the laws of fashion to 
acknowledge an intimacyatthe breaking upofa rout, which 
was formed at the beginning of the evening ?—I have 
heard of such things, but question their correctness. 

In what do you believe the climax of human atrocity 
consists ?-—‘I'o bow to a man to whom one never has been 
properly introduced. 

Admitting that it is perfectly correct in an exclusive en- 
joying an intimacy, had you ever a friend ?—Yes ; the 
most intimate I ever possessed, I dined with twice, and 
was seen with him for nearly a whole season in public, 
and recognised him at Almack’s with a wrinkle in his 
shirt—but I lost him.—(Sighs deeply.) 

What was the occasion of your parting ?—It was sus- 
pected that his valet maded,* and wore cotton stockings 
in the morning. 





Taking it for granted that. you believe it possible for a 
man to possess a bad gharacter, give me jour opinion 
what yoy,should consider to be the vilest ?—(Indignantly.) 
A wretch who drank port wine, sent up his plate.a sccond 
time for sowp, used his toothpick more than once, that 
was detected, before sun-set in a white cravat, or some 
Other equal atrocity. ; 
Gan you believe it probable, that a being go lost to every 
sense, of: decency and humanity can bein existence ?— 
(Mysteriously.) I have heard it so, suspected, 
Is, it agreeable to the reputation. of an exclusive to 
marry ?Only, upon the condition that he never sees his 
wile. 

Did. you ever premeditate matrimony ?—-T had onee a 
tender connection, (Jerome, my mille fleurs,) a being 
fraught with grace and loveliness; one, ta the flounce of 


|, whose petticoat one might kneel with superstitious venera. 
, tiomethie extent of whose waist was irreproachable~-frona 
‘the pointing of whose shoe there was no appeal. 


as your attachment mutual 2—To a miracle, my valet 
Jost his appetite, and her lady’s maid grew thin! —(Des. 
pondingly.) 

You vowed eternal. constancy, truth, and affection ; 
swore that your love could be neither annihilated by time 
nor. distance 3 spoke. of the disinterestedness of your views, 
and inquired whether her property was landed or vested in 
Government securities ?—My ailection was so greaf that 
it nearly absorbed my respect for etiquette ; but I gave ih- 
structions to my lawyer, who declared my passion to her 
family solicitor. : 

Did-you. before the. solemnjzation of your nuptials, or 
the final denouement, ever see the lady ?—i will not be 
pasitive ; but believe uponone o¢gcasion 1 caught # glimpse 
of: her figure. 

As you have described the attachment to be ardent to 
an extraordinary degree, may Linquire in what extremity 
your passion ced you into ?—Our lawyers. carried on a 
flirtation, and proposed the terms of the settlement, and I 
looked out for a wedding coach. 

If the recital would not be too much for your feclings, 
make me acquainted with the reasons why an alliance that 


gave every promise of future happiness und conjugal bliss, 


never ‘went further than ptelimjnaries 7-1. was nearly 

falling a sacrifice, but was saved from the brink,of de- 

struction by a fortunate though awful discovery. 

Do not exert yourself by repeating too much at onges 

endeavour to compose yourself, and inform us what. it,, 
was ?—T'hie day my solicitor had obtained a special license, 
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* In English—drank beer. 
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as with a boy of ten years old! I was obliged ‘to call at 
|@ friend’s house, about four d 
of | miles out of town; and, before I 


soul Ukept the straight 
” | Bory, T tee seized by the tail 








while my soul was revelling in all the joyous emotions of | 
hope, fanned into certainty, it was hinted, that the tender- 
est object of my enthusiastic regard, the future 

my name and parties, the fond idol of my bewildered 


: h 
ly consummated a supper with a steel fork !!!— rough the shrub- 


ry, I of my coat, and a 
voice like a penny trumpet in fits yelled out—* You shall 
draw me in that cart !—the house-dog had refused to do 
it already! By the way, it may be as well to mention, 
hristmas, that those parsons are 
or too fat. Poul 





A TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME! 
Speech of the Irish Barrister in Mr. Mathews’s Invitations. 
**Gentlemen, I gaze upon you as the children of re- 
animated nature, breathing the divine breezes of the odo- 
riferous heavens that surround the constellations ! 
not like the cold-blooded 
tionary and revolutionized 


now I am speaking of 
in error who buy turkics too large 
should be full of flesh, but never fat: the fut of all fow 
is both unpleasant and unwholesome. And, wots bene, if 
you are él/ at this season, there is no occasion to send - for 
the doctor, only slop eating. Indeed, upon general prin- 
ciples, it seems to me to be a mistake for 
time there is any little thing the matter wi 
ng in such haste for the *‘ doctor ;” because, if you 
are going to die, a doctor can’t hel 
not, there is no occasion for him. 
Magazine. 





icides that overran revolu- 
rance, with the region-like 
uous whirlwinds, nor the fire-engendered 
war-brands that threw the snows of Russia into a thaw, 
and levelled Moscow in the imperceptible ruin that must 
amalgamate the wonder-stricken senses of admiring na- 
tions, from Constantinople to the Peak of Teneriffe! I 
cannot indulge in high-flown lucubrations, when I am 
ing to men who know all the glorious ref i 
of indescribable humanity in a more classical 
tive capacity than any that ever 
e Scandinavians, or 





Affecting Circumstance.—The following incident, which 
occurred in the month of Octo 
narrated at the time, had the facts been epmmunicated to 
us through an authentic channel. Johu;Hi 
servant, Ainibagliesh, parish of Glenfuce, has a little 
ter, three years old, which, having followed a cart 
potato field, was allowed to play about till the 
evening, which was then very near at hand. The ehild 
teelf by plucking wild-flowers, which’ were rife 
in the month of October, and allured, perh 
by the sight of a few tufts of unfaded"heather, strolled 
i ous moor of at Teast 1,000 acres in 


aced the Medes, the 
e Pheenicians; there- 
fore I will, with modesty, confine myself to this glorious 
consummation, that every natural generation should live 
without aggravation, under every 
suffer themselves to be annihilated by the simultancous, 
obnoxious, deteriorating, and abominable combination of 
incendiaries, who accumulate but to 
rate those who should never be inunimate.—(Brov0.)— 
And, my countrymen, hear me, and don’t be blind! If 


wees 


alone 


ivation, and never 


eo ge 










Correspondence. 


‘ GRAVITATION. 





——- 
re I beg ae THE EDITOR. 
R,—! to differ with you in your 

query of W. B. in the last sundher ction Kaledsoo 
not that I pretend to more’ knowledge thin yourself, ba 
because I imagine. you have not ‘duly considered the state 
of his question. If W. B had made his inquiry wis, 
reference to,a balt falling from a great height, imm. 
between two. bodies of equal density and Magnitude, thea 
your reply, I believe, would have been correct. But it 
to be remembéered that ‘the ‘ball must pass through thy 
aperture; and, though its velocity would be accelerate) 
in falling towards the earth, yet I fancy that in Paming 
down the aperture its motion would be gradually retardel 
by the surrounding matter, until it would become almog 
imperceptible; and its motion not being violent enough 
to overcome the attraction of the centre, it would become 
instantaneously inert.--I may be in fault; if so, I beg t 
apologise for my intrusion, and will be glad to receive cor 
rection either at the hands of yourself or correspondents, 
Liverpool, January 2, 1827. » ANDREW ASK, 


¢ This supposition on the part of eur correspondent 
advanced without a shadow of a proof, and it has fai 
to effect any change4n our opinion.—Edit. Kal, 





mount Helicon, and travel the land of Egypt, 
pate and elucidate all that can reverberate 
the emaculation of al: that puts you at present in a ¢on- 


So. Correspondents. 








The Murdgred Guest.—The following is the story on 
It ed in 1736 t— 
rd kept an inn on 

near Oxford, and bore an unexceptionab! 
Hayes, a gentleman of fortune, put up at his 
house, and joining two uther 


money. Some hours after th 
night, the two latter, 


of success: The child dis- 
on a Wednesday evening, ahd it was not until 
Saturday following that she was dis- 
lying ‘on her face, among 1 


days, but still with little 


P ing, as they conceived, 
the next chamber. On rising to examine the cause, 
ra oe pee 

. in_ bis 
arsed canting ose him wih a davk lantern in ode 


that having, as well 
im, beard the groans, he had 
stricken a light, armed himeelf with a knife for his de- 
fence, and had but that minute entered the room before 
them. The jury without leaving the box, found him 
Ity, - he +e Korg 
murder to the 

Yet his assertions were true. The crime was actually 


rifled his portmanteau of his 
old watch, and snuff-box, to his own 


chamber. This he con- 

months after the execution 
however, though innocent 
in act, was not so inintention, He as well as the servant, 


! Mr. H. tion his money at su and went 
ha twos on the samme diabolical errand ; when he found 


he could not believe his senses; and in turning down the 
clothes to assure hi 
dro! the knife on the body, by 
hand became bloody. 
ledged to the clergyman who 


t declared, i The defence, 
against h 


committed by Mr. Ha 
stabbed his master, 


room, which he could 
before Bradford entered 
fessed on his death-bed, 
of the latter. The land 





sia eczerse 


These circumstances he acknow 
attended him after his sen- 
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Tide STable.. 


Morn.) Nuen.| Height. 





‘iristmas Boxes, and Advice the Season.—Christ- 
~- i 3 and _ in the season when 
with crowds of urchins, 
.”” and come to ** make home hideous 
for what are called the ‘* holydays.” God knows! the | w, 
schoolimasters, I believe, are the on! Y 
six weeks after the 20th of Decem i 
le to endure the pee -% of ry 
ren, that is to say, of boys—I don’t disli rls; bu Monday 
would as soon be left in a room alone with snake | T 
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SurrLemenr 70 TH Kaustpgecors.—In conformity with ow 
promise to our readers we intend to give a gratuitous 
Plement with the next or the sueceeding Kaleidoscope. 
Hesaew VowsiPornrs—The treatise of Ben 4dam shall 


given in our next. . We-should have intreduced it this 
had we not found it necegsary to accompany it with a ff 





4 ‘we have no Hebrew type. " 


Cuiees Controvensy.—We have inserted J. B.' 7 ba tr 
The latter correspondent, oo wo nares t know, 





home at pregent ; ‘so that, if he shoald bet to reply, 
Probébly his answer will not reach us in time for our nest 
publication. na 8 ah . fee an 
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Mr. Dunzor’s Sverem oF Commencts).: BvOCATION. 

y fine che!information he 
quires by consulting. the ‘Aaleidescope’of November 
per ate ge scamming pea ed 








Puzzizs.—We ought not to omit stating, that several of ¢ 
geometrica] puzzles selected in the last and present num 
of the Kaleidoscope are taken from a very ingenious and @ 
Uttle work, entitled, ‘‘ Rational Amusespént 

Winter Evenings; by John Jackson." It coritains ari 
metical, geometrical, geographical, and astronomixal pus) 
zles and problems, similar to those in Gordon’s ; 
which is, we believe, out of print. 

Bacare.irs.—/V. J. is réquested-to furnish the solutions 
the two latter of his contributions. 


If H. D, will consult the next Mercury, he will find bis 
dow-blinds noticed. 











Ma. Chamx’s Lecrunes —A correspondent, in allusion to? 


Sans ae coeagel 
surprise that Prosaicus, in 

author of Venice Preserved and of ‘The Orphan, should speak 
of * the glittering and tinsel effusions” of Otway. 


Naroteow Bonapants.—We think with 4 Constant RB 


in our next number the Captain's interview with N 
at St. Helena. Z 

We have further to acknowledge H-—Peragrine—dA. F. 
F. GJ. FmeR. Sel. 0. FR. Smead Check in. reply 
Checkmate. p 


te Z . &, « 
ted, published, and:sold, EVERY TUEsDar, }7 
Prine duatrm de Co. sean sad oirest, Liverpeel. 
















































































